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MAJOR-GENERAL JOSEPH SPENCER. 

BY PROFESSOR BENJAMIN SILLIMAN. 

(Centennial Collection.) 

The French and Indian wars about the middle of the 18th 
century proved a training school for many military men, 
who found themselves in 1775-6 brought to face, in the open- 
ing days of the American Revolution, many of their old 
companions in arms, now their enemies, by the fortunes of 
war. Of such was General Joseph Spencer, of East Haddam, 
Connecticut, whose great-grandfather, Garrard Spencer, came 
from England to Newton, Mass., in 1634, and in 1662 was 
one of the twenty-eight original purchasers of Haddam from 
the Indians. The Spencers trace back their origin to the 
Althorp family in England. Some of the most famous men 
of the United States are descendants of the families of Gar- 
rard, and his brothers William, Thomas, and Michael. 

General Spencer was in civil life until his appointment to 
the Northern Army as Major under Col. Nathan "Whiting in 
1758, during the second French War. In 1759-60 he was Lt.- 
Colonel, and acquired the reputation of a brave and efficient 
officer. His experience in military affairs was matured by 
the genial influence of the British officers with whom be 
shared the dangers and fatigues of laborious campaigns in 
the Provinces and upon Lake Champlain. 

Returning to bis peaceful civil life in the quiet of his 
beautiful home upon the Connecticut he served, from 1766 to 
1789, on the Council of Magistrates or Assistants, who con- 
stituted the Upper House of Assembly, and were then the 
Supreme Court of the State, and leading men of their time. 

The affair at Lexington and Concord in April, 1775, 
aroused an irrepressible ardor in Connecticut, and May the 
first found General Spencer at the head of the first regiment 
of Connecticut troop which arrived from that State. He was 
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stationed on Roxbury Heights, as part of the right wing of 
the American army, under General John Thomas. His adju- 
tant was John Trumbull, younger son of the rebel Governor 
" Brother Jonathan," who witnessed from his position the 
battle of Bunker Hill, which he afterward commemorated 
in his well-known picture the "Death of General "Warren," 
the original of which is in the New Haven Gallery, and the 
engraving by Miiller of Stuttgart in so many collections. 

General Spencer's sense of honor was so deeply wounded 
by the appointment of Putnam over him as Major-General 
by the Continental Congress in June, 1775, that he abruptly 
left his command without calling upon the Commander-in- 
Chief. General Washington, in his letter from the " Camp 
at Cambridge," of July 19 to the Congress respecting the 
complications he found existing among the officers of the 
American army near Boston, in consequence of appointments 
made at Philadelphia June 22, 1775, says, "General Spencer 
was so much disgusted at the preference given to General 
Putnam that he left the army without visiting me or making 
known his intentions in any respect." In spite of this grave 
breach of military etiquette, such was the high esteem in 
which General Spencer was held for his superior personal 
worth and meritorious services, alike by General Washing- 
ton, Gov. Trumbull, the General Assembly of Connecticut, 
and the Continental Congress, that the latter body, August 
9, 1776, conferred upon him a Major-General's commission. 
He was persuaded by the wise counsels of Governor Trumbull 
to return to his command, where he was "respected by his 
officers and beloved by his soldiers." General Spencer was 
much employed by Washington in special and confidential 
services. 

We find him in the Council of War held at White Plains 
Nov. 6, 1776, with the General-in-Chief, and Major-Generals 
Lee, Putnam, Heath, Sullivan, and Lincoln in reference to 
the enemy's movements in New York. 

General Spencer remonstrated against the evacuation of 
New York, which he believed could have been held. 

On the 22d Dec. 1776, Washington writing from " Camp 
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above Falls of Trenton," directs Spencer to send forward all 
possible troops to defend Pbiladelpbia against Howe's main 
army, deploring his own defenceless position. He was con- 
stantly on the alert to defend tbe Connecticut coast against 
the English cruisers. 

He was witb Sullivan's unfortunate expedition in Rhode 
Island in 1778, and resigned his commission because of an 
order of Congress to inquire into his conduct on that occasion. 

Gen. Spencer has left us no record or diary of his life, and 
we glean the few facts we record mostly from other sources 
than his own pen. His public employments were very numer- 
ous, both local and general. In 1779 the Connecticut As- 
sembly, " entertaining a high sense of his worth," sent him 
as a representative to Congress. In 1780 he was again elected 
into the Council of his State, and this annually during his 
life, which closed in 1789. 

" Without the advantages of a regular and public educa- 
tion Gen. Spencer," says Dr. Field, " acquired that general 
knowledge and that acquaintance with business which en- 
abled him to discharge happily and usefully the various 
duties to which he was called." He was an earnest Chris- 
tian man. 

General Spencer " married a daughter of the worshipful 
Mr. Brainerd," but left no descendants. 



